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ON RECEIVING A REJECTION SLIP. 


I. 


There is probably no emotion so subtle as 
that experienced by an author when he re- 
ceives a rejection slip ; but I cannot, at the 
present moment, refer you to any published 
work wherein you may find this emotion 
analyzed. 

While, no doubt, to many authors this is 
the emotion with which they are the most 
familiar — exclusive, perhaps, of those natural 
passions, jealousy and vanity, — still, it is the 
one which is mentioned the least. I find in 
talking with authors that they are willing to 
‘speak of love, ambition, hunger, and even 
pride, but they seldom speak of the way they 
are affected when they receive a rejection slip. 
And yet this is the emotion that many exper- 
ience the most. I cannot understand why they 
should be so reticent. 


Of course, this is a most nonsensical atti- 
tude on their part. There is no reason why 
an author should feel the least bit sensitive 
about receiving a rejection slip. 


Il. 

Take for example the man who sells you 
shoes. Consider, if you please, his attitude 
when a customer walks out of his shop with- 
out making a purchase. Does he lie to his 
family and use a fictitious name? Hardly! 

He most likely says, aloud: “The poor 
boob! He doesn’t know a good shoe when 
he sees one!” 

Then there is your tailor. You 
like the material that he offers you. Or his 
styles may not exactly suit you. You speak 
of this to him. Does he look hurt and retire 
weeping to his bedroom? Never. 

He replies to you : “Sir, if you don’t like 
what I have to offer, why don’t you go else- 
where ?” 

Even the automobile manufacturer displays 
an even and a steady temper. For example, 
if he builds a car intended for a chorus girl — 
all purple and orange with red wheels — is 
he offended when a farmer makes the com- 
ment that such a car will not do for his pur- 
poses? Or should the chorus girl see the 
tractor intended for the farmer, does the auto- 
mobile manufacturer complain of lack of in- 
telligence, if the chorus git! says she could 
not find the tractor available for her present 
needs? Certainly not! 

You would call the booter, the tailor, and 
the manufacturer insane if he should display 
such a sensitive spirit. Yet you do not offer 
one word of criticism against the author when 
he receives a rejection slip, and retires weep- 
ing to his room, cursing all editors and label- 
ing them poor idiots. 


may not 
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Ill. 


There are, however, various kinds of rejec- 
tion slips. Personally I abhor colored ones ; 
but they are all bad. The general fault seems 
to be in their utter lack of originality. They 
all say the same thing in equally as bad a way. 

“We regret that 
available for our 


contribution is not 
needs.” 


your 
present 
Could anything possibly be worse? What 
beauty is there in lines like that? What feel- 
ing? How much better it would be if the 
editors would speak the same bitter truth we 
use when addressing our tailor, our booter, 
and our grocer. 

“You have n’t got what I want this morn- 
ing. I shall go elsewhere.” 

Particularly offensive is 
which adds : — 

“A careful reading of our 


you to understand its style, 
needs.” 


that rejection slip 


magazine will lead 
scope, and present 


There should be following this sentence the 
three brief letters, ADV. 
IV. 

Of course, rejection slips have their use. 

The backs could be used for making notes. 






Some are just the right size for a little pea 
portrait of the editor, showing how he should 
look, but does n't. 

Then I once knew a man who put his rejec- 
tion slips to a most excellent use. He papered 
his walls with them. And the poor fellow 
had a horror of receiving a check. It meant 
an unpapered space upon the wall. 

Of course there might be other uses — 
practical uses for rejection slips. It would be 
splendid always to carry a handful along when 
going on a picnic. Here, ready at hand, is 
something with which to start a fire. 

V. 

There seems to be only one remedy that 
can be suggested to save the feelings of the 
authors upon receiving rejection slips. 

That would be to have Congress pass a law 
compelling editors to accept everything sub- 
mitted. This would naturally result in a 
strike of editors. Proof-readers would soon 
follow, and then the printers, and last, but not 
least, the readers themselves. In this way 


authors would be surely and quickly exter- 

minated — which would certainly, in some in- 

stances, at least, be extremely fortunate. 
New York, N. Y. 


Carl Glick. 








It is not an uncommon for a 
writer to hand to a critic or a friend an effu- 
sion with this comment : “It was wonderful 
how this came to me! I was doing some 
trivial work when this came like a bolt out 2f 
the sky!” or “I had just waked up,” and so on. 

The critic or friend and often he 
finds a poem having good thought, but too 
faulty in meter or rhythm to pass muster. 


occurrence 


reads, 


Or it is a story, uneven in structure or weak 
in plot, climax ; or a 
production that could not be classed as a short 


story. 


perhaps lacking a 
It may be an aimless narrative, light- 
ened by good characterization. 

When these various deficiencies are pointed 
out, the writer is offended or hurt. 
“ That is the way it came to me,” he replies; 
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or, “ But this was a real inspiration!” or “I 
don’t wish to change it, because I feel as if it 
had been inspired.” These remarks mean that 
the author the production to have 
been inspired; therefore he assumes it must 
be perfect and consequently there cannot be 
any need of change. 


believes 


These statements are made in all sincerity. 
The writers who thus set aside criticism and 
refuse to profit by it believe thoroughly that 
they are in the right. That does not prove 
them to be in the right. The men who be- 
lieved that Columbus would fall off the earth 
when he crossed the /.tlantic were perfectly 
sincere ; but they were wrong. 

Of course, there is such a thing as “ inspira- 


tion.” Some authors who work out their 
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plots and characterizations deliberately and 
toil diligently by the clock to perfect a story 
are skeptical of its existence ; but it is a 
phenomenon experienced often. No writer 
who has even once known this seeming- 
miracle will deny that inspiration does exist. 
To the experienced writer it seems almost 
like a miracle, when, from an unseen or un- 
known source, there comes before his mental 
vision a poem, a plot, an incident, or a charac- 
terization. At times these appear so far re- 
moved from the excited writer's experience 
that it really seems they must have come from 
an entity outside of him. Indeed many sin- 
cere persons believe this to be the case, Now, 
what is the truth— it would be better to say 
approximate truth—about this “ inspiration,” 
and the character of its gifts? 

“Know Thyself” is as good an admonition 
for writers as for any other class of people. 
No one can know himself absolutely, but it is 
possible to come much nearer to achieving 
such knowledge than most of us do. The 
psychoanalysts have proved the healing, peace- 
bestowing, and efficiency-making powers of 
their methods of endeavoring to bring to light 
the real self ; but as far back as the time of 
Socrates thinking men had discovered the 
same truths. 

Even a writer who has unusual natural 
gifts must rid his mind of burdensome bag- 
gage in the shape of wrong conceptions. He 
will make but little progress in writing or in 
turning out salable stuff until he does. One 
of these ideas is that a verse, story, plot, inci- 
dent, or characterization which he gets 
through “inspiration” is perfect ; or that it is 
a form of sacrilege to add to, subtract from, 
or alter it. 

What is the source of “inspired” writ- 
ing? Granting that some inspirations may 
come from “outside” or even “higher” 
entities ; the proved source of the great mass 
is the writer’s own mentality. The fact is 
that, so far as our conscious knowledge is con- 
cerned, most of our mental powers exist as 
a sort of “outside entity.” The comparison 
of the mind to an iceberg is familiar to all, 
but it will stand another repetition. The ice- 
berg carries about one-fifth of its bulk above 
the water but four-fifths is below the water- 


line and unseen. The “conscious” mind ‘s 
represented by the fifth that shows, but out 
of sight, and curiously out of reach, lies the 
other four-fifths of the mind. 

Occasionally, or it may be often, this great 
four-fifths of the mind makes itself known 
to a writer. Suddenly it holds up some re- 
sult of its labors or even shows itself in opera- 
tion for an instant of time. This quick and 
illuminating lifting of a curtain seems like a 
miracle, and in a sense it is one ; but what is 
a miracle? It is simply an occurrence we do 
not understand, and cannot explain. All the 
phenomena of civilized life, to us common- 
place incidents, were once regarded as mira- 
cles. We may smile at the savages’ reverence 
and awe for electrical contrivances, horseless 
vehicles, or airplanes, but it is not at all im- 
probable that the time will come when a su- 
perior race of beings will smile at our ignor- 
ance of our own mental mechanics. 

The truth is that we know as little about 
the Universe within ourselves as we kuow of 
the Universe without. We are profoundly 
ignorant of the powers and methods of our 
own minds. If writers carefully “run back” 
any particular product of inspiration, they will 
find their goal right at home in their own 
minds. 

All this is preliminary to the statement that 
the stories and poems which leap up at an 
author suddenly out of the void are just as 
likely to need criticism and re-writing as those 
produced wholly by the “conscious” mind. 
I am trying to lead the writer gently to the 
fact that there is no real reason for the ex- 
treme respect he manifests—and expects 
others to show — toward his own inspirational 
writings. It is usually difficult for a critic or 
a friend to point out this truth to a sensitive 
writer. But if he has the “makin’s” of a 
real writer in him, he can point it out to him- 
self, if he permits his “conscious” mind to 
use its reasoning powers. 

The author may have the most wonderful 
poems and stories “in storage.”’ as it were, on 
the other side of that gulf which appears to 
separate his “conscious” and “ unconscious ” 
minds. However, he can know nothing of 
these and receive nothing to transfer to paper 
until the gulf is bridged and the brain receives 
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the message. As yet the majority are help- 


less in the presence of these forces. Only a 
few really control them ; some who proclaim 
most loudly the superiority of their own “ in- 
spirations” do not even know under what con- 
ditions these miracles make their appearance. 

Occasionally a poem or story is “ nanded 
down” that is perfect, but this does not prove 
that all such stories are. The fact that so 
many fragments come proves the existence of 
grave defects either in the working of the 
“inspiration” itself, or in the transmitting of 
its products. 

If one who worships his own “ inspirations ” 
has read so far, he should by now enter- 
tain at least a doubt of their perfection. He 


‘ 


must realize that because something comes to 
him in this manner it does not follow as a 
corollary that it is faultless. He should be 
further persuaded by the fact that many suc- 
cessful writers have passed through a period 
of inspiration-worship. They still welcome 
the productions of that part of their mind, but 
view them in the light of common sense. 
Such writers will tell one frankly that they 
discovered it was not a “higher power,” but 
their own egos that they worshipped. In 
other words —and here we are finally arrived 
at the painful truth—this worship of one’s 
own “inspirations” is simply a manifestation 
of conceit. Frances Wierman. 
Los Ancetes, Calif. 





THE BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS. 


An interesting example of the offers made 
to unsophisticated writers, that glitter so that 
to some they seem like gold, is found in a 
“letter” and “contract” sent by the Bristol 
Photoplay Studios to a writer who had sub- 
mitted for inspection the manuscript of a 
photoplay. The “letter”— with an imposing 
letter-head, indicating that the Studios have 
three telephones and occupy two suites of 


offices — reads as follows : — 
“There is no hall of fame, but holds an 
author’s name.” 
BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
AUTHOR'S REPRESENTATIVES 
Offices : 5-6-7 8328 
8329 
Bristol Building soo Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Telephones 8733 
Suite 602-3-4 Longacre 





Dear Miss 4 
We were very glad to receive for examination 
‘ 


your photoplay plot or subject entitled, “—— 
.” After a careful study of this 








work, we are indeed pleased to be able to ad- 
vise you that we consider the idea or subject, to 
be a quite suitable one for a moving picture pro- 
duction. We believe that by making such re- 
visions as we consider necessary, and arranging 
in synopsis form, in our usual manner, we will 
be able to produce a finished manuscript that will 


meet with your complete and enthusiastic ap- 
proval. 

It is therefore our pleasure Miss , to be 
able to submit to you a prepared contract, drawn 
up in duplicate, and we trust that you will see 
fit to return one of these to us, bearing your sig- 
nature at an early date. 

You will note that under the terms of this con- 
tract, we undertake to arrange your plot in photo- 
play form TO YOUR COMPLETE SATISFAC- 
TION. This carries with it a guarantee to re- 
fund the sum you pay on the signing of the con- 
tract — every penny of it—if after you have re- 
ceived the manuscript arranged in detailed syn- 
opsis form sccording to our conception, you are 
not entirely satisfied with the way we have 
worked out your plot, set your characters in mo- 
tion and developed the play from scene to scene. 

The very fact that we make such a guarantee 
and incorporate it as a part of the contract we 
offer you, should prove conclusively that we are 
absolutely confident that we can please you with 
our work. 

Please bear in mind that what we are offering 
you is not merely some form of “ instruction”, 
but a COMPLETE SERVICE which embraces 
everything from the building of your idea or sub- 
ject into a completed photoplay synopsis, to the 
actual submission of the finished manuscript to 
the big moving picture producing companies for 
their consideration with a view to purchase. 
When you have read our contract and fully ac- 
quainted yourself with the nature and extent of 
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the complete service we offer, as mentioned, then 
we feel sure that it will appeal to you strongly 
as being most attractive and advantageous. 

There are probably many thousands of people 
who have struggled blindly ahead, striving to 
master some set of purchased “instructions” or 
“course’”’, only to find after weary weeks of labor, 
that their efforts have all been in vain. Many 
times this is simply because they do not know 
how to PROPERLY PRESENT THEIR 
WORK. 

As you probably understand, ideas are not al- 
ways rejected by moving picture companies be- 
cause they are poor—but many times because 
they are POORLY PRESENTED. Your idea 
should be developed so as to bring out it’s 
screen possibilities to the fullest — and that we 
offer to do for you to your entire satisfaction or 
we will refund any amount you have paid us. 

By our methods you are relieved of the neces- 
sity of studying for long weeks or months in 
order to gain a knowledge of technique and plot 
construction. We do this work for you and in 
addition register the completed manuscript in 
our files for the purpose of protecting your idea; 
and in submitting it in neat typewritten form to 
the producing companies we bind it in our own 
Art Covers so that it can readily be distinguished 
from the mass of crude, amateurish: pen and pen- 
cil written scripts of no possible value, that are 
received in quantities by practically every active 
company. 

Remember too, the policies of the different 
companies are constantly changing and the re- 
quirements of the field vary greatly. As it is a 
part of our business to keep informed on all such 
matters, you can readily see that many precious 
hours may be saved by availing yourself of our 
service, 

You will note as an important clause of the 
contract we offer, that in the event we fail to 
make a sale of your manuscript to a moving 
picture producing company WITHIN A 
PERIOD OF THIRTY DAYS, we guarantee 
you a sale to us, should you so desire, on a cash 
payment basis in accordance with the terms as 
outlined. As we buy only as a speculation and 
never for production, we of course cannot under- 
take to say in advance, to what extent, if any, 
you might profit financially should you accept an 
offer made by us. Therefore, in that connection 
we prefer to guarantee no profit whatever. 

However, you do not have to sell your photo- 
play to us unless you desire. It is a matter 
which is left entirely to your own judgment. 
You may wish to sell your script to a producing 
company instead of to us at our offer, and there- 
fore your story prepared under our direction in 
the generally required “synopsis” form and sub- 
mitted to the most likely markets, according to 
our advices, is, we think, a big step forward in 
the right direction. The acceptance or rejection 
of your manuscript, however, is a matter which 
rests entirely with the companies to whom it is 


sent by us for their consideration. Nevertheless, 
the careful preparation of your story by us, and 
our desirable method of attractive presentation 
in Art Covers together with our recommendation 
of the same, should, we believe, secure for it 
careful consideration; even though that does not, 
of course, assure it’s acceptance. 

It is always our object and desire to so com- 
pletely satisfy our new clients that we may 
quickly add them to the list of those, who hav- 
ing engaged our services in connection with one 
photoplay story, later send to us additional 
stories to be handled in a like manner accord- 
ing to contract. We can assure you most hon- 
estly and sincerely that we will faithfully live up 
to every condition of our contract and direct our 
best efforts in your behalf throughout. 

A most important point to consider, is that 


any amount which your photoplay may bring if 
sold to a moving picture producing company, 
would be PAID TO YOU INTACT. THE 
USUAL SALES COMMISSION OF 2 PER 
CENT IS NOT CHARGED BY US. OUR 
FEE AS SPECIFIED IN THE CONTRACT, 
COVERS EVERYTHING! THERE IS AB- 
SOLUTELY NOTHING MORE TO PAY! 

And, equally important, is the fact that under 
eur system of submitting manuscripts you would 
be privileged to correspond DIRECTLY with 
any moving picture manufacturer that might be 
interested in your story and inform us to that 
effect. 

Our instructions to Editors at the film com- 
panies are always the same — to advise us 
promptly if interested in a story that we have 
submitted and we will then, at once, furnish the 
Authors permanent address so that negotiations 
may be conducted direct. 

For the service rendered, we believe that you 
will consider the fee we charge as being most 
reasonable. It amounts to $27. payable in three 
installments of $9.00 each. Or should you prefer 
to pay cash in full at the time of signing the 
contract, we allow you a discount of Ten Per 
Cent, which reduces the sum to $24.30. You 
could pay almost that much to some concern 
for mere criticism, revising and typewriting with 
none of the extra services we render. In addi- 
tion, do not forget that our work MUST COM- 
PLETELY SATISFY YOU, or we refund the 
amount you pay on signing the contract. 

The late Elbert Hubbard once said, — “Some- 
thing for nothing is always dearly paid for’’; and 
the wisdom of those truly spoken words is no 
more surely proven than in the case of any ser- 
vice which is offered you at an absurdly low 
price, For the work we perform we ask only 
what we consider it to be WORTH. 

That is our proposition plainly and honestly 
presented in a straightforward manner without 
trick, catch or subterfuge. We believe in clean 
above-board. business methods and we can assure 
you most sincerely that when you piace your 
photoplay idea in our hands under contract, we 
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will give this work our most careful and prompt 
attention. 

If you will return one of the contracts, prop- 
erly signed with remittance, at once, we will be 
able to start work immediately. 

Yours for co-operation, 
BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS. 

Was impressed with your work. I consider 
theme excellent. 


With the “letter” is enclosed the following 


printed “contract” :— 
CONTRACT 

This Agreement, drawn up in duplicate this 
— day of 1922, between the BRISTOL 
PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS, of New York City, 
New York; hereinafter designated as the Princi- 
pal, and . 
hereinafter designated as the Author, who is 








of —_ 





the writer of the idea for a moving picture play, 
entitled “ — ————”” hereinafter re- 





ferred to as the plot or manuscript. 

WITNESSETH : That the Piincipal, having 
examined the above mentioned plot, hereby 
agrees to perform or furnish the following ser- 
vices under the terms and conditions as herein- 
after set forth. 

(1) The Principal agrees to have the aforesaid 
plot revised, developed and arranged in photo- 
play (detailed synopsis) form to the complete 
satisfaction of the Author, and the Author hereby 
authorizes the Principal to make any changes in 
the said plot that the Principal may deem neces- 
sary or advisable, such changes being subject 
to the Author’s ultimate approval. 

(2) The Principal further agrees to have the 
said plot typewritten in photoplay (detailed syn- 
opsis) form within a period not to exceed two 
weeks, and to immediately therewith submit the 
completed preliminary manuscript for the Au- 
thor’s approval; in the event that the manu- 
script is not approved by the Author, the 
Principal agrees to have the same _ re-written 
until it meets with the complete approval 
of the Author, or, to refund the entire amount 
paid at the time of the signing of the contract 
as the Author may elect. 

(3) Upon the preliminary manuscript being re- 
turned to the Principal with the Author’s ap- 
proval, the Principal agrees further: To im- 
mediately prepare in typewritten form, three com- 
plete copies of the said manuscript, which will 
be disposed of in the following manner. 

(A) One copy will be sent to the Author. 
(B) One copy will be retained by the Princi- 
pal for the purpose of record and file in its 
office, and will be duly entered in its records 
for the purpose of protecting the Author’s 
rights to the said manuscript to whatever ex- 
tent such protection may thus be afforded. 

(C) One copy will be submitted to a recog- 

nized motion picture producing company for its 

reading and consideration with a view to pur- 
chasing the same, and in the event that for any 
reason the said manuscript is returned by the 


company to the Principal as unavailable, the 
Principal agrees to submit the said manuscript 
to other recognized motion picture producing 
companies, until a sale has been effected or 
until the said manuscript shall have been sub- 
mitted to at least ten different companies. 
(D) As a part of this contract the Principal 
agrees to bear all costs involved in submitting 
the said manuscript to moving picture com- 
panies, and also to interview or enter into corre- 
spondence with any interested parties who may 
make inquiry relative to purchasing the said 
manuscript. 

(4) If. after a copy of the completed manu- 
script shall have been sent the Author as pro- 
vided in Paragraph 3, Subdivision A, and within 
thirty (3c) days thereafter a sale of the said manu- 
script shall not have been made to a moving 
picture company, then the Principal itself shall 
be required to make an immediate offer of pur- 
chase of the said manuscript for its own use, and 
the Principal shall be privileged to offer for the 
same any amount within its discretion, not ex- 
ceeding One Hundred ($100) Dollars, cash legal 
tender of the United States, and upon payment 
being made the Principal shall thereupon be- 
come sole owner of the said manuscript. 

(5) It is further understood and agreed that 
the Author is not compelled or obliged by the 
terms of this contract to sell the manuscript to 
the Principal at the latter’s offer, but shall either 
accept or decline any offer which may be made 
by the Principal within ten days after receipt of 
such offer. 

(6) Should the Author decline to sell the 
manuscript to the Principal upon receiving a 
cash offer in writing, then it is mutually under- 
stood and agreed that the unfulfilled portion of 
the services to be rendered by the Principal as 
outlined in Paragraph 3, Subdivision C, of this 
contract Shall be immediately resumed by the 
Principal without any additional costs or ex- 
pense to the Author; but if the Author rejects 
a cash offer made by the Principal, then the 
Author cannot subsequently require the Principal 
to consider a purchase of the manuscript for the 
use of the Principal itself. 

(7) In the event of a sale of the manuscript 
being effected to a moving picture producing 
company at a price satisfactory to the Author, 
then the Author agrees to sign a release slip 
waiving all further claims and rights to the said 
manuscript, upon such a release slip being pre- 
sented for the Author’s signature by the pur- 
chasing company. 

(8) In consideration of the performing of all 
the covenants and agreements by the Principal, 
the Author hereby agrees to pay to the Principal 
the sum of Twenty-seven ($27.) Dollars, as fol- 
lows : 

Nine ($9.) Dollars upon the signing of this 

contract. This amount is returnable should 

the Author not approve the preliminary manu- 
script as submftted by the Principal. 
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Nine ( $9.) Dollars, upon returning the prelimi- 
nary manuscript with approval of same, upon 
receipt of which the Principal will immediately 
proceed with the preparation of three complete, 
finished, typewritten copies. 

Nine ($0.) Dollars, (balance in full) upon 

receipt of one finished typewritten copy in com- 

pleted form and bound in Art Covers, similar 
to the copy to be submitted to moving picture 
companies. 

The Principal will allow the Author a discount 
of 10 per cent, on the above sum of Twenty- 
seven ($27.) Dollars, providing the same is paid 
in full at the time of signing contract. 

(9) In the event of a sale being effected with 
a moving picture producing company by the 
Principal as the agent of the Author, it is agreed 
that the Principal will charge no commissions 
for transacting the sale, the fee required under 
this contract being positively the only amount 
the Principal will require or expect the Author 
to burden under any circumstances, and is ac- 
cepted as full compensation for all services fur- 
nished or performed; thereby making the Author 
entitled to the full amount of any purchase price 
the manuscript may bring. 

Signed, sealed and submitted by the Princi- 
pal this day of » 1922. 
THE BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS. 
Principal. 

Without stopping to consider the English 
of the “letter,” with its split infinitives and 
other blemishes, or the question whether it 
shows the knowledge and literary ability re- 
quired for revising and preparing manu- 
scripts, let us examine some of the details of 
it. In the first place, while it appears to be a 
typewritten letter of three large pages, only 
the first of the three sheets is typewritten, 
with the name of the person addressed and 
the title of the manuscript put in to give the 
appearance of an individual letter. The rest 
of the “letter” is imitation typewriting, and, 
as a matter of fact, excepting in the first two 
paragraphs, there is nothing that is individual 
about it — excepting, possibly, the pen-writ- 
ten line, “ Was impressed with your work. I 
consider theme excellent,” — and practically 
the whole “letter” is a form, sent, probably, 
to every writer who submits a manuscript, 
with only the title of the manuscript and the 
name of the writer changed. Over the word, 
“Manager,” in the printed signature, are 
some written initials which are quite illegible. 

Now what do the “letter” and “contract” 
really offer? Putting it all in a few words, 
the Bristol Photoplay Studios offer for $27, 
paid in three instalments, or for $24.30 cash, 
first to arrange a manuscript in photoplay 








form, to the complete satisfaction of the 
writer. Considering that the writer is natur- 
ally pleased with his production in the form 
in which it is submitted, there is not much 
danger that he will not be pleased with it 
when he sees it typewritten in “attractive Art 
Covers,” in photoplay form, so that this 
“guarantee to refund” is not likely to cost 
the Bristol Photoplay Studios much of any- 
thing. The next guarantee by the Studios, 
of a cash offer of not more than one hundred 
dollars for the manuscript if it is not sold to 
a moving-picture company within thirty days, 
looks fascinating, but this guarantee again is 
not likely to cost the Studios much, since the 
“contract ” says only that the amount offered 
shall not exceed one hundred dollars, and does 
not bind the Studios to pay more than a 
single cent. The writer, dazzled by the pos- 
sibility of getting one hundred dollars for his 
manuscript, may not read the “letter” care- 
fully enough to notice with what caution the 
Studios prefer “to guarantee no profit what- 
ever,” and later in the “letter” tell the writer 
that even their careful preparation of the 
story and its attractive presentation in “ Art 
Covers,” to be offered to the motion-picture 
companies, “do not, of course, insure its ac- 
ceptance.” One good feature of the “ letter” 
is the assurance that there will be nothing 
more to pay. The Studios will be quite satis- 
fied to get the $27, or the $24.30, for revising, 
developing, arranging, and typewriting the 
manuscript in triplicate, and offering it to at 
least ten moving-picture companies — at a 
possible expense to the Studios of $1.60 for 
postage if the postage on the manuscript is 
eight cents each time it is mailed. 

To sum it all up, while the “contract” 
seems to offer a great deal, it really offers 
only to typewrite the manuscript in question 
in photoplay form and offer it for sale to ten 
producers in return for twenty-seven dollars. 
The Bristol Photoplay Studios are not bound 
by the “contract” to offer more than one 
cent for the photoplay, and if the Studios 
people should write to the author eventually 
that they had offered his manuscript to ten 
producing companies unsuccessfully that in- 
formation, with the typewritten copy, is all 
that he would have for his twenty-seven 
dollars. Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WriTER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ;_ the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

“tet 

Life for October 19 printed a poem entitled 
“ Memories,” signed, according to the rule of 
the new editor—L. E. S.—with only the 
initials of the writer, D. P. In the press sheet 
sent out by Life that week to newspapers for 
quotation, with the request, “Please credit 
Life on each clipping,” the poem was signe? 


“Dorothy Parker, in Life.” Why shouldn't 


credit have been given to Miss Parker in Life- 


as well as in the press sheet? Also, why 
should the illustrations in Life be signed with 
the full name of the artist, while other con- 
tributions are signed only with initials? Is it 
because Charles Dana Gibson, the present 
owner of Life, is an artist? 


An article published recently in the New 
York Times complained of the shortcomings 
of “ Readers” employed to handle the tens of 
thousands of scenarios — most of them hope- 
less, it must be admitted — with which the 
offices of motion-picture producers are flooded. 
The Times said : — 

Many of these Readers are short on literary 
experience, but long on efficiency. Their value 
to their employers is measured by the number 
of envelopes they can open and their quickness 
in refilling the return envelopes and sealing 
them. In several offices in New York the manu- 
scripts or scenarios submitted are brought in 
large baskets to the tables, where the “ Read- 
ers” are seated, and the reading is carried for- 
ward with astonishing speed. 

One of these Readers confessed the other day 
that her chief value to her employer lay in her 
skill in giving to the returned manuscript an 
appearance of having been read which would de- 
ceive the most astute author. Her first inspec- 
tion of the manuscript was made to determine 
if the hair trick has been used. It may be neces- 
sary to explain, to those unfamiliar with liter- 
ary matters, that this consists in pasting a single 
hair over the edges of the sheets of manuscript. 
A single hair may be readily overlooked by the 
Reader who merely takes the manuscript out of 
one envelope and places it in another. If the 
hair is undisturbed the author knows that his 
manuscript has not been read or even opened. 
The careful Reader always runs a finger about 
the edges of the manuscript to remove such tell- 
tale hairs. 

Another trick of the authors is to draw a line 
straight across the edges of the pages before 
sealing the package. If the line has not been 
disturbed when the manuscript comes back it is 
a safe bet it has not been read. The experienced 
Reader always jostles the pages about to destroy 
this line. A conscientious, experienced Reader 
of manuscripts, who looks to these important 
details, is obviously very valuable to her em- 
ployers. 

ee 


Whether or not this picture is overdrawn, 
it suggests a possibility that is discouraging 
to writers. Theoretically, every manuscript 
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submitted to a magazine, for instance, should 
be first looked at by the editor-in-chief, in- 
stead of by a clerk whose faculty for judg- 
ment may be quite inadequate. Practically, 
in the case of a magazine receiving thousands 
of manuscripts, this may be impossible, but in 
such cases the assistants to whom is assigned 
the duty of winnowing the manuscripts should 
be chosen with great care, and it should be 
impressed upon them that they must do their 
work conscientiously, and in every case give 
the author the benefit of any doubt. 


Further information about the ages at which 
famous authors wrote their masterpieces is 
given in a book written some years ago by Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll, who quotes Lord 
Macaulay as saying: “No great work of 
imagination has ever been produced under the 
age of thirty or thirty-five years, and the in- 
stances are few in which any have been pro- 
duced under the age of forty.” According to 
Sir William’s statistics, which do not agree 
exactly with those of Herr Wending, pub- 
lished in the October Writer, Cervantes was 
52 when he published the. first part of “ Don 
Quixote,” Bunyan was 50 when “ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress” appeared, Defoe 58 when 
he wrote “ Robinson Crusoe,” Scott 43 when 
the first of all his Waverley Novels was 
launched, and Milton 58 at the date of “ Para- 
dise Lost.” At 41 Dumas wrote “ The Three 
Musketeers.” At 42 Bacon set to work on 
his “ Novum Organum.” At 44 Newton be- 
gan to issue his “Principia,” and at 45 
Chaucer to write his “ Canterbury Tales.” At 
47 Montaigne published his Essays, and at 48 
Lamb his “Essays of Elia.” Rabelais 
launched his gigantic medieval masterpiece at 
49. Edward Fitzgerald was 50 when his 
“Omar Khayyam” began to wait for recogni- 
tion. Adam Smith published his epoch-mak- 
ing work, “The Wealth of Nations,” at 53, 
John Locke his “Essay Concerning Humaa 
Understanding ” at 58, Jonathan Swift his 
“ Gulliver’s Travels” at 59 and Izaak Walton 
his “ Compleat Angler” at 60. 


Works of the imagination are sometimes 
wonderful, but the best books are those which 
are written from experience. Mark Twain 


told Brander Matthews that there was no 
episode in “Tom Sawyer” or “Huckleberry 
Finn” which had not happened either to him- 
self or some other boy he had known. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET, 


{ This information as to the present special needs - 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” } 





Edwin Baird, editor of Detective Tales 
(Chicago ) requests THE WRITER to ask 
prospective contributors to his magazine to 
familiarize themselves with Detective Tales 
before offering manuscripts. He is now being 
deluged with manuscripts that are obviously 
unsuited to the magazine, and says that if 
writers will first read a copy of the magazine 
they will heighten their chances of success 
when submitting material. 


The Malteaser (Grinnell, Iowa) wants 
some two-line jokes and some snappy epi- 
grams. Payment is made at the rate of fifty 
cents or one dollar each, according to merit. 
The magazine is overloaded with poetry and 
satires. 





The Rotarian (910 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago ) is always glad to consider manu- 
scripts, of from 2,000 to 4,000 words, pref- 
erably illustrated, dealing with subjects of 
general business interest. Short stories, of 
from 2,000 to 4,000 words, are also desirable. 
In addition to having plot and action, such 
stories should have a decided business or pro- 
fessional twist, in which the element of ser- 
vice should largely predominate. Fine writ- 
ing is not desired, but real literary skill, com- 
bining good professional story-telling, is 
essential. 





The Concrete Age ( Winston-Salem, N. C.) 
is in the market for practical matter on con- 
crete construction work, including the build- 
ing of good roads. 





The present needs of the Double Dealer 
( New Orleans, La.) are for poetry and prose 
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of any type, especially good short stories on 
any theme. The magazine will print any- 
thing which the editors feel has real literary 
value. 





The Plumbers Trade Journal ( New York ) 
is interested at all times in well-written, ac- 
curate articles ( with or without illustrations ) 
that show actual methods by which plumbing 
and heating dealers have increased their busi- 
ness or the general efficiency thereof. Under 
this head come articles on sale and advertis- 
ing campaigns, bookkeeping, cost-accounting, 
and general systematization ; in short, any 
thing some member of the craft can do, or 
has done, to better his business, or give him 
thought about ways and means for getting 
ahead. Stories about men who have made 
good under unusual conditions, who have done 
unusual things with modest shops and equip- 
ment, who have overcome unusual handicaps 
—the thousand and one human-interest bits 
having a touch of novelty, crisply and enter- 
tainingly written, are very welcome. In addi- 
tion, the editor wants business fiction that 
ties up actively with the plumbing field and 
tells a worth-while story of successful busi- 
ness methods—not merely fiction revolving 
about a plumber but having no vital relation 
to his daily problems. General news of con- 
tracts, new establishments, etc., is covered by 
regular correspondents, but the editor is al- 
ways ready to open new territory. He urges 
writers to study the Journal and will send 
copies, upon request, to readers of THE 
WRITER. 





The International Feature Service, Inc., 
246 West Fifty-ninth street, New York, is in 
the market for short stories, ranging from 
900 to 1,200 words, of almost any kind — love 
stories, human-interest stories, adventure and 
mystery stories, and character sketches. 





The policy of the new Today's Housewife 
( New York) is international interest 1m 
women’s affairs, motherhood, childhood, home, 
domestic science, civic, state, and national 
politics, and the magazine is in the market for 
articles, not exceeding 2,500 words, on any of 
these subjects. The editor will also welcome 
short stories, of from 4,000 to 8,000 words, 
and serials, of from 12,000 to 20,000 words. 


Fiction should be helpful and inspiring, pre- 
senting the theme of love and marriage in its 
highest aspect of fine relationship between 
man and woman, and should be original in its 
treatment of character development. 


The Photodramatist ( Hollywood, Calif.) 
is always in the market for timely articles on 
the various phases of writing, including both 
photoplays and fiction. Payment is made upon 
acceptance, the rates averaging from one cent 
to five cents a word, depending upon the char- 
acter of the articles in question, and also upon 
the standing of the writer. 





The Christian Herald ( New York ) is al- 
ways interested in good short verse and in 
really constructive, well-written articles on 
current problems of religion, church manage- 
ment, social welfare, etc. The editor is par- 
ticularly interested in stories of successful 
business men who have applied the principles 
of the New Testament in their business life. 


The Cauldron (Box. 171, New Haven, 
Conn.) — previously announced as the Jack 
o’ Lantern— will appear for the first time 
November 15. The magazine is in need of 
well-wrought, out-of-the-ordinary, short 
stories and readable plays, containing from 
500 to 1,500 words. Nothing exceeding this 
length will be considered. The magazine uses 
neither verse nor fillers. Payment will be 
made upon publication, at the rate of one- 
half cent a word. 





The American Bee Journal ( Hamilton, IIli- 
nois ) would like some articles giving good 
advertising and selling ideas suited to honey 
marketing. 





The American School Board Journal ( Mil- 
waukee ) invites manuscripts only on school 
administrative topics. The supply is usually 
ample, but the editor is always ready to pay 
the usual rates for the best that the market 
affords. 





Ambition ( Scranton, Penn.) now uses only 
fact stories of students of the International 
Correspondence Schools who have achieved 
success in chosen fields. Stories are limited 
to 2,500 words and five photographs. Paul V. 
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Barrett is now the editor, and payment is 
made at the rate of one cent a word and two 


-dollars for photographs, excepting for those 


that are to be returned, for which only one 
dollar is paid. 





Elmer A. Hoffmann, editor of the Author’s 
Pride (540 Jackson street, Amherst, Ohio ), 
writes that he will be glad to consider short 
stories, jokes, poems, and lyrics, preferably 
from amateur writers. 


D. R. Van Horn, Walton, Nebraska, an- 
nounces that he is in the market for good 
photographs showing modern farm buildings, 
labor-saving devices and plans about the home, 
new inventions —in short, about anything but 
portraits and artistic scenes. A brief descrip- 
tion should accompany each photograph, con- 
taining names, dates, and other necessary data. 
The size of the picture is immaterial so long 
as it is clear and distinct. Glossy finished 
prints are preferred. All material will be re- 
ported upon within one month, and payment 
will be made upon acceptance, the rate vary- 
ing from fifty cents to three dollars, depending 
on size and quality. Only exclusive photo- 
graphs are wanted, and return postage should 
be sent. 


John Martin’s Book ( New York) is well 
supplied with manuscripts at present. 





Asia (New York) has no special manu- 
script needs at present. 


Ace-High (New York) is now a semi- 
monthly. 


The American Fur Breeder is now the Fur- 
ology Magazine ( Eminence, N. Y.). 





The name of Motion Picture Classic was 
changed to the Classic ( Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
with the September issue. 





The title of Word and Works ( St. Louis ) 
will be changed to the American Home Maga- 
zine, beginning with the January number. 





The Department of Sunday Schools of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, an- 
nounces a short-story contest for the Haver- 
sack (for boys of from ten to seventeen ) 
and the Torchbearer ( for girls of from ten 


to seventeen ). Two sets of prizes for the 
best boys’ or girls’ stories, respectively, of 
from 2,500 to 3,000 words, are offered : First 
prize, $160; second prize, $90 ; third prize, 
$50. Each story will be judged on its own 
merit, whether it be an adventure story, a 
character sketch, or a humorous tale. Stories 
should carry a certain educational element 
throughout the plot, and should not be of th: 
moralistic type, although there is no objectioa 
to various traits of commendable boy or girl 
characters, such as group loyalty, self-sacri- 
fice, courage, and similar qualities. There 
should also be no reference to dancing, ex- 
treme slang, putting the emphasis on “ warm 
blood,” or anything contrary to the tenets of 
the Methodist Church. Acceptable _ stories, 
not winning prizes, will be retained at the 
rate of one cent a word. Manuscripts should 
be addressed to the Contest Editor of the 
Haversack or the Torchbearer, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn., and the contest will close 
January 10, 1923. Authors may submit as 
many manuscripts as they desire. 





The Climax Publishing Corporation ( New 
York ) has reconsidered its decision to call its 
new publication Secrets, and the name of the 
periodical will be announced later. 





Mrs. R. P. Bass has become the owner of 
the Granite Monthly (Concord, N. H.), a 
magazine devoted to the interests of New 
Hampshire. 





Peacock Pointers, a magazine devoted to 
the interests of the retail meat dealer, Cudahy, 
Wisconsin, announces a prize contest for a 
slogan which will describe Cudahy’s Wiscon- 
sin Pure Food Products, with five prizes — 
$10, $5, $3, $2, and $1. The contest will close 
December 31. 


The National History Commission of the 
Knights of Columbus has awarded the prize 
of $500 offered for the best study in Ameri- 
can history from original sources by students 
of colleges and universities in the United 
States to Louis Morton Hacker, of Columbia 
University, for his essay, “Genesis of the 
Interstate Commerce Act.” 


Poetry (Chicago) announces the awards 
of the 1922 prizes as follows: The Helen 
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Haire Levinson prize of $200, for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United 
States, to Robert Frost, of South Shaftsbury, 
Vermont, for his poem, “ The Witch of Cods,’ 
in the January number of Poetry ; the prize 
of $100, offered by an anonymous guarantor, 
for a poem or group of poems without dis- 
tinction of nationality, to Alfred Kreymborg, 
now in Italy, for his poetic dialogue, “ Pian- 
issimo,” in the July number of Poetry ; and 
the prize of $100, offered by the Friday Club 
of Chicago, for good work by a young poet, 
to Robert J. Roe, of Hohokus, N. J., for his 
group of sea poems, “ A Sailor's Note-book,” 
in the June number of Poetry. 


The Poetry Society of America announces 
the awards of the intercollegiate verse contest, 
which closed last May, as follows : First 
prize, $75, to Donald C. Peattie, of Harvard 
University, for a poem entitled “ Broken 
Wings”; second prize, $50, to Eleanor Car- 
roll Chilton, of Smith College, for a group 
of poems entitled “ Six Poems”; third prize, 
$25, to Helen Harvey, of Smith College, for 
a group of four poems entitled “ Romany.” 
The original offer was $100 for a single poem, 
but there were more than a thousand manu- 
scripts submitted and the decision was difficult, 
sO a compromise was reached, through an ad- 
ditional contribution of fifty dollars from Mr. 
Ficke, and three prizes were awarded instead 
ort one. 


Samuel Richards Gaines, of Columbus, 
Ohio, won the first prize in the second an- 
nual competition conducted by the Swift & 
Co. Male Chorus, and has been awarded $100 
for his setting of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Hunt- 
ing Song.” 

Gordon Hill Graham, of Stoney Lake, 
Ontario, has been awarded the prize of $2,500 
offered by Hodder & Stoughton for a Cana- 
dian novel. The title of the prize-winning 
story is “The Bond Triumphant.” 


Philip Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., has been 
awarded the Belmont prize of $500 for writ- 
ing the best drama by any member of the “ 47 
Workshop” drama-writing class at Harvard. 


Prize offers still open : — 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 


published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000 ; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and 
unselfish services to the people, illustrated by an 
eminent example, $1,000; for the best volume of 
verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amount- 
ing to $3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling: 
scholarships having a value of $1,500 each. All 
offered annually under the terms of the will of 
Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must 
be made in writing on or before February 1 of each 
year, addressed to the Secretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on forms that may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 1, 1923. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000, in addition to the ordinary terms 
of royalty, offered by Harper & Brothers for the 
best novel submitted to them by March 1, 1923. 
Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $100 for the best essay on “ Gorgo, 2 
Romance of Old Athens,” by Charles Kelsey 
Gaines, written by a student of any college or uni- 
versity in the United States or Canada, offered by 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Competition will 
close December 1. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of 2,000 pesetas offered by the Royal Spanish 
Academy for the best series of articles written in 
Spanish on the subject of the literary relations he- 
tween Spain and America, published during the two 
years ending April, 1923. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Prizes of 50,000 kroner ( about $10,000) offered hy 
the Danish publishing firm of Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, for the best novel by a Dane or a Nor- 
wegian, submitted before March 1, 1923. Particulars 
in January WriTER. 

Prizes totalling $5,000 offered by the True Story 
Magazine for the best true-to-life stories received 
before November 30. Particulars in August WRITER, 

Prizes of $1,000 for the best treatise on “ The 
Christian Belief in Immortality in the Light of 
Modern Thought,” offered by the Churchman, 
2 West Forty-seventh street, New York, contest to 
close December 1, 1923. Particulars in August 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $300 for drama comedies of American life 
offered by the Chautauqua Drama Board, competi- 
tion to close December 1. Particulars in September 
W RITER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Forest Theater, Car- 
mel, Calif., for an original play suitable for presen- 
tation on its outdoor stage during the summer of 
1923. Contest closes February 1. Particulars in Oc- 
tober WRITER. 

Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 for photographs of 
dancers offered by the Pavley and Oukrainsky Bal- 
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‘tet School, Chicago, contest to close November 30. 
Particulars in October Writer. 

Prizes of $500 each month for a period of ten 
months offered by Gloom ( Los Angeles ) for jokes 


sand stories. Particulars in October Writer. 


The Laura Blackburn lyric poetry prizes of $50, $30, 
and $20 for the best three lyric poems submitted by 
Bookfellows before December 31. Particulars in 
October Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by Balaban & Katz, Chicago, 
for the best American symphonic composition sub- 
mitted before January 1. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 offered by the Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, for poems by 
students of colleges, competition to close March 1s, 
1923. Particulars in September Wariter. 

Etude Prize contest, with $1,000 in prizes for piano 
solos, vocal solos, anthems, and part songs, con- 
‘test to close December 1. Particulars in Juiy 
Writer. 

Prizes for photographs of the most important his- 
ttorical trees in the state of New York, offered by the 
New York State College of Forestry. Particulars in 
July Waiter. 

Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 offered by the Popular 
Science Monthly (New York) monthly for ten 
months to the contributors of the three photographs 
considered by the editors to be the best and most 
tinteresting submitted to the magazine. Particulars 
in February Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 
for the best story received for its department, 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize ot $100 for the best long narrative poem or 
group of poems and $s0 for the most distinctive 
short poem published in the Lyric West during 
1922. Particulars in July Waiter. 

Three prizes of $100 each — for the best group of 
poems; for the most distinctive fiction ; and for 
the best group of essays — offered by the Milwaukee 
Arts Monthly, to be awarded in September, 1923. 
Particulars in October Writer. 

Nine prizes amounting to $2,750 offered by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, competition 
ending December 15. For particulars, address Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prizes of $10 and $5 awarded each month by the 
-American News Trade Journal (New York) for 
the best cartoons accepted. 

Prize of $1,000 for the best orchestral composition 
offered by the Chicago North Shore Festival Asso- 
ciation, contest to close January 1, 1923. Particulars 
in August Writer. 

Gene Stratton Porter prize of $50, five first prizes 
of $40 each, five second prizes of $20 each, and the 
Galahad sonnet prize of $25 for the best work in 
Contemporary Verse ( Logan P. O., Philadelphia ) 
-during 1922. Particulars in May Weiter. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 


erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine ( New York) for 
stories, short poems, and essays, written by Camp 
Fire girls. Particulars in October Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


The identity of Inez Baron, whose story, 
“The Vice of Fools,” appeared in Breezy 
Stories for November, is known only to her 
publishers and close friends. She has been 
writing for a number of years, and for some 
time her work appeared exclusively in the 
magazines of the New Fiction Publishing 
Company. When Mr. Clayton was editor-in- 
chief of these publications, he saw some of 
Miss Baron’s work in other magazines and 
at once placed her under contract to write 
exclusively for him. Lately her work has 
had a wide and varied sale. Miss Baron was 
born in New York city, and occasionally goes 
back to it from her country home, but the 
general public does n't know where her home 
is, nor who she is, and she is much better 
known as somebody else. 





Prosper Buranelli, who wrote the story, 
“Si, Vendetta,” which came out in the Qc- 
tober number of Harper’s Magazine, was 
born in Temple, Texas, and is about thirty 
years old. He has been on the Sunday Maga- 
zine staff of the New York World for five 
years, and has had fiction published in Har- 
per’s, the Blue Book, and Adventure. He has 
also collaborated in mystery stories for book 
and magazine publication, and is now writing 
a series of companion musician stories like the 
two already published in Harper's. 





Marie Tello Phillips, author of a “ Book 
of Verses,” recently published by Clark and 
Fritts, is Mrs. Watson P. Phillips, a well- 
known Pittsburgher and club woman. Her 
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verse, stories, essays, and feature articles have 
been published in the American Poetry Maga- 
zine, the Step Ladder, Judge, All’s Well, 
Social Progress, the Missionary, and many 
newspapers and anthologies. She scored four 
times in six months in winning a prize in the 
poetry contest conducted by the Boston Even- 
ing Record. Mrs. Phillips is Pennsylvania 
representative of the American Literary Asso- 
ciation, and Pittsburgh’s Bookfellow in 
Charge for the international Order of Book- 
fellows, and she is editing the department of 
literature in the Congress Outlet for the Con- 
gress of Clubs of Western Pennsylvania. 


Elisabeth Scollard, whose poems are ap- 
pearing in the New York Herald, is Mrs. 
James Henry Parlon and resides in Yonkers, 
N. Y. She is the daughter of Clinton Scol- 
lard, and was born in Clinton, the seat of 
Hamilton College, and educated at the Ship- 
ley School at Bryn Mawr. Thus far her 
work has largely been in the line of sonnet 
and lyric poems, most of which have been 
printed in the New York Herald, with an 
occasional contribution to Munsey’s Magazine. 
At present Mrs. Parlon is engaged upon a 
novel. 


Mrs. Elinore Cowan Stone, whose story, 
“What Do We Wear,” was printed in the 
Century for September, is a teacher of Eng- 
lish at the University of Colorado, and this 
story is the first to be published under her 
own name, although the Century will print 
a second story of hers in the near future. 
She was born in Michigan, but grew up in 
New England, and was graduated from 
Mount Holyoke College. After she left col- 
lege she taught English and dramatics in vari- 
ous high schools, and also for two years in 
Oahu College, Honolulu. In 1915 she mar- 
ried, and went with her husband to Hurley, 
New Mexico, a copper-mining town, where, it 
is to be inferred, she met the originals of 
Ramon and the other children of “What do 
We Wear?” Mrs. Stone says that her chief 
fun in writing comes from doing it when she 


ought to be doing something else. 





- 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Fortunes for Books.— Milton is often 
credited — quite incorrectly — with having got 


only £5 for “ Paradise Lost”; he got £5 down,,. 
and a contingency of £15 after a certain num- 
ber of copies had sold. But the £90,000 which 
Lloyd George is to receive is nevertheless in 
marked contrast with the great poet’s reward. 
It is said that Winston Churchill will receive 
nearly £50,000 for all rights to his memoirs, 
but then Churchill wields a much abler pen 
than Lloyd George. The Kaiser is a bad third 
with £40,000. English papers have all been 
recalling the check of £20,000 which was 
handed Macaulay for his history of England, 
and the £10,000 that Lord Morley received for 
his life of Gladstone, the latter a book which 
made a fortune for its publishers. When we 
pass from lump sums in advance to royalty 
checks, we of course enter quite another field. 
It is stated that A. S. M. Hutchinson has al- 
ready received the tidy sum of £70,000 for “If 
Winter Comes,” and more is rolling in. What 
H. G. Wells got out of the “ Outline of His- 
tory ” seems not to be known, but it is known 
that Wells is a millionaire. Lew Wallace is 
credited with having got about $400,000 out of 
“ Ben Hur,” and General Grant’s memoirs did 
as well. The total earnings of Mark Twain, 
according to the Westminster Gazette, were 
in the neighborhood of $1,250,000. — New 
York Evening Post. 

Unclean Books and Unfit Censors. — 
There has been a revival of prosecutions of 
publishers for issuing reputedly “ obscene” 
literature, with varying results. Amid a flood 
of injudicious babble, pro and contra, two 
facts stand forth conspicuous. One is, that it 
is disgraceful and should be intolerable to 
have the terrorism of censorship held over the 
literary world by self-appointed meddlers who 
are usually conspicuous for ignorance and ab- 
surdity of judgment, but who, under one of 
the amazing anomalies of our governmental 
system, are invested with a quasi-official and 
peculiarly arbitrary power. The other is that 
there are now being written and printed en- 
tirely too many books impossible of justifica- 
tion on grounds not of morality but of com- 
mon decency. Prudery is generally prurience, 
and is detestable ; but equally detestable is 
filth written for filth’s sake, even though it be 
spuriously labelled “art.” “Clear your mind 
of cant,” exhorted Ursa Major ; and the urg- 
ing is as pertinent today as it was a century 
and a-half ago. We all know that there are 


many books in which sexual intimacies and 
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aberrations are portrayed and discussed with 
clinical frankness, yet which have no unclean 
purpose and which it is simply ridiculous to 
ban as “obscene” ; some of them, such as 
the masterpieces of Hawthorne and Daudet, 
being imbued with the noblest of moral in- 
spirations, and others, from Petronius to 
Maupassant, being written faithfully to depict 
and record the manners of the times. We 
know, too, just as well, that there are books 
being printed now—as in years past — with 
no such purpose or excuse for being, but solely 
for their appeal to lubricity. To discriminate 
between the two classes, and to protect the one 
in the freedom of letters while suppressing the 
other as a public nuisance, must be recognized 
as one of the most difficult and important of 
tasks, which it would be scandalous to entrust 
to an irresponsible and arbitrary ‘prentice 
hand, yet which needs to be performed for the 
sake of literature and art as well as of social 
and personal morals. — Willis Fletcher John- 
son, in North American Review. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals contain- 
ing the articles mentioned in the following reference 
list will confer a favor if they will mention THe 
WRITER.) 

DisaRMING THE Drama. Alexander Woollcott. 
Century for October. 

Mark Twain and Music. 
tury for October. 

THe OvUTLOOK FOR 
Reference to Ireland. 
October. 

A 300K-HuNTER’S 
Arnold. Century for October. 

Henri Fasre’s Home GARDEN. Illustrated. 
Charles Buxton Going. Century for October. 

ADVENTURES OF AN ILLUSTRATOR. X — The Search 
for a Dinner in Joseph Pennell. Century 
for October. 

Tue NoveEL AND THE 
Review for October. 

Tue Frince or Worps. 
Review for October. 

DeESTRUCTIBILITY OF GENIUS. 
Yale Review for October. 

Tue Practicat SIDE OF WRITING. 
tracts, Royalties, Copyrights. Robert 
Bookman for October. 

Tue Literary Spotiicut. XIII — Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. With a caricature by William Gropper 
Bookman for October. 


Ralph Holmes. Cen- 
Literature. With Special 
James Stephens. Century for 
William 


GARNER. Harris 


AND 


America. 


Spirit. Zona Gale. Yale 


Henry van Dyke. Yale 


Frederick E. Pierce. 
VIII — Con- 
Cortes Holli- 
day. 


O. Henry, PLaywricur. 
Bookman for October. 

Henri Barsussi. With a Drawing 
Malcolm Cowley. Bookman for October. 

Tue Necro 1n AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Brawley. Bookman for October. 

Tue Most Famous Animat Story Ever WRITTEN 
(“ Black Beauty”). With portrait of Anna Sewell. 
Mentor for October. 

THe Woman Wuo Wrote “ LittLe WomeEN 
(Louisa M. Alcott). Illustrated. Julian Haw- 
thorne. Ladies Home Journal for October. 

THe Mopern MoveMent IN ILLUSTRATION 
Posters. Arts and Decoration for October. 

SometHinG Asout PxHorToGcrRapnic 
Illustrated. Dr. James E. 
October. 

Boox-CensorsHIP CONDEMNED AS 
AND UNDESIRABLE. 

THE 


Alexander Woollicott. 


Life, 


from 


Benjamin 


” 


AND 


BooKPLATES, 
Horning. Photo-Era for 
Un-AMERICAN 
Current Opinion for October. 
Ovpest PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT IN Exis- 
TENCE. Christopher Plantin’s “‘ Sign of the Golden 
Compass” at Antwerp. Illustrated. Tuck 
Sherman. St. Nicholas for October. 

WHITMAN AND THE RADICALS. 
portrait, Catherine Beach Ely. 
tober. 

Rosert Frost —Poetic 
Fred Harrold. 
Issue. 

ArtTHUR Brispane Gives OPINION OF 
With portrait. Fourth Estate for 

THe New York Wortp: A 
PROMISE. 
tober 25. 

THe Immortat EvGene FIevp. 
ary Digest for October 28. 


Harry 


With frontispiece 
Open Court for Oc. 


With 
Magazine, 


REALIST. 
American Poetry 


portrait, 
Autumn 


JouRNALISM, 
October 14. 

JOURNAL 
Oswald Garrison Villard. 


or Com- 
Nation for Oc- 


Illustrated. Liter- 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


A memorial to Eugene Field, the funds 
for which were raised by children, was un- 
veiled in Lincoln Park, Chicago, October 9. 
Edward McCarten was the sculptor, and the 
memorial represents a woman with little chil- 
dren at her side. 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces a competitive examination for 
editorial clerk, to be held December 6. Com- 
petitors will be required to show their ability 
in editing ; abstracting (revising and con- 
densing of manuscript ) ; proofreading, and 
manuscript preparation ( practical questions) ; 
proofreading ( practical test ) index- 
ing (practical test). Successful competitors 
will be eligible for vacant places with a mini- 
mum salary of $1,200 a year. Applicants 
should apply at once for Form 304, mention- 
ing the title of the examination desired. 


and 
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Thomas L. Masson, who for twenty-eight 
years was editor of Life, is now a member of 
the staff of the Saturday Evening Post, and 
is editing the Short Turns page and other 
coming features. Moffat, Yard, & Co. will 
publish Mr. Masson’s book, “ Your Humor- 
ists of Today,” this month. 

The Femina Vie Heureuse prize, awarded 
-each year by a French committee to an Eng- 
lish work of imagination, has been given to 
Rose Macauley, for her book, “ Dangerous 
Ages.” 

A biography of William Dean Howells, by 
Delmar Grosse Cooke, is published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

“The Business of Writing,” by Robert 
Cortes Holliday and Alexander Van Rens- 
selaer, is published by the George H. Doran 
Co. 

“The Technique of Thomas Hardy,” by 
Joseph Warren Beach ( University of Chicago 
Press ), is a study of Hardy’s novels, of his 
progress in art, of his structural skill, and of 
his various methods of novel-writing. 

In “Twenty-one Letters of Ambrose 
Bierce,” edited with a Note by Samuel Love- 
man ( Cleveland : George Kirk ), the secret 
-of Bierce’s strange disappearance is said to 
be divulged. 

“Modern Photoplay Writing,” by Howard 
T. Dimick, is published by James Knapp 
Reeve, of Franklin, Ohio. 

A “Handbook of Effective Writing,” by 
Walter Kay Smart, professor of English in 
Northwestern University ( Harper & Bros.), 
is a manual of composition. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company has brought 
out “ Whittier’s Unknown Romance,” con- 
sisting of letters to Elizabeth Lloyd, with an 
introduction by Marie V. Denervaud. 

“Glimpses of Authors,” by Caroline Tick- 
nor ( Houghton Mifflin Company ), gives the 
author’s recollections of meetings with famous 
writers, with several chapters upon her stay 
in London. 

Small, Maynard, & Co. have published 
~“The Best Plays of 1921-1922, and the Year 
Book of the Drama in America,” by Burns 
Mantle. 


The Houghton Mifflin Company has pub- 
lished in two volumes “ The Letters of Horace 
Howard Furness,” edited by Horace Furness 
Jayne. 

“The Life and Letters of Walter Hines 
Page,” by Burton J. Hendrick, is published 
by Doubleday, Page, & Co. 

“More Authors and I,” by C. Lewis Hind 
( Dodd, Mead, & Co.), consists of brief criti- 
cal studies of the work of George Ade, Wil- 
liam Archer, John Burroughs, Bliss Carman, 
Anatole France, Harold Frederic, W. L. 
George, A. S. M. Hutchinson, W. H. Hudson, 
Amy Lowell, Coventry Patmore, and others. 

“ Portuguese Literature,” by Aubrey F. G. 
Bell, is published by the Oxford University 
Press. 

“The Best British Short Stories of 1922,” 
edited by Edward J. O’Brien and John 
Cournos, is published by Small, Maynard, 
& Co. 

“The Print of My Remembrance,” by Au- 
gustus Thomas (Charles Scribner’s Sons ), 
is the autobiography of the American drama- 
tist, from his beginnings as page boy and rail- 
road worker through journalism to the stage. 

“Degeneration in the Great French Mas- 
ters,” by Jean Carrere, translated by Joseph 
McCabe, is published by Brentano’s. The 
book consists of a series of critical sketches 
of Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Balzac, Stendhal, 
Sand, Musset, Baudelaire, Flaubert, Verlaine, 
and Zola. 

“ Appraisements and Asperities,” by Felix 
E. Schelling ( J. B. Lippincott Co.), is a series 
of comments upon ideas and persons of con- 
temporary importance in literature, including 
Joseph Conrad, John Drinkwater, Eugene 
O'Neill, Henry James, and John Masefield. 

“ Companionable Books and Their Authors,” 
by Henry van Dyke, is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The London Mercury is to be published in 
this country by Brentano’s. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., died in New 
York October 22, aged eighty-six. 

Thomas Nelson Page died at Oakland 
Plantation, Hanover County, Virginia, No- 
vember I, aged sixty-nine. 





